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Sune and Fuly. 


July breathes hot, sallows the crispy 
fields, 

Curls up the wan leaves of the lilac 
hedge; 

* * + * * * 

But June is full of invitations sweet, 

To leisurely delights and sauntering 
thoughts 

That brook no ceiling narrower than 
the blue. 


—JAMES RussELL LOWELL. 


Osteopathy. 


[The following is selected from an ar- 
ticle in the May Journal of Osteopathy by 
J. Martin Littlejohn, Ph. D., LL.D., F. 
R. S. L. (London.) Dr. Littlejohn re- 
ceived the prize conterred by the Society 
of Science, Letters, and Arts, London, 
upon that member who is judged to have 
made the. most worthy contrit utions to 
science for the year 1898.—Ebp. ] 

The world is continually changing; 
and in the upheavals following the 
revolutionary movements, the new 
in science, discovery, and truth is 
constantly the center of attraction. 
Health is an implanted principle, and 
the desire for it an innate craving of 
all humanity. In health, the body 
is constantly renewing itself and re- 
storing what is lost by the wear-and- 
tear of life. When the body mech- 
anism gets out of trim through de- 
formity, disease, or exhaustion, the 
desire tor health comes to the front. 
This arouses interest in the patient; 
and the patient seeks the best skill 
which modern science has developed 
in the effort to gain renewed health. 

It is this desire on the part of the af- 
flicted and suffering that has created 
the demand in the present age for 
natural physicians who shall treat the 
body as an organism in which are 
deposited and stored up curative and 
restorative powers, forces, and pro- 
cesses sufficient to cure body dis- 
eases. Dr. A. T. Still, the discov- 
erer of the new system of healing, 
believed that a God sufficiently wise 
and powerful to make a human being 
was sufficiently wise to exercise fore- 
thought and foresight in putting 
within the body all those principles 
of vitality necessary for the control 
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of the mechanism and for the de- 
velopment of its functions and ca- 
pacities. 

From a business. standpoint, the 
osteopathic profession is the leading 
one in demand at the present time. 
Comparatively few graduates of re- 
pute from reputable colleges are in 
the field. The field is covered with 
“ fakes,” and these will ultimately be 
crowded out of the “assumed pro- 
fession” when the really professional 
practitioners take the field. Even 
the old-school physicians are coming 
to take a post-graduate course in Os- 
teopathy, realizing that to be suc- 
cessful they must keep up with the 
progressive advancement of the sci- 
ence and art of healing. No profes- 
sion offers inducements to the men 
and women of to-day equal to those 
offered by Osteopathy. 


WHAT OSTEOPATHY IS. 


Osteopathy is a science or method 
of treating diseases, first discovered 
by Dr. A. T. Still about 1874. Dr. 
Still reasoned “that a natural flow of 
blood is health; that disease is the 
effect of local or general disturbance 
of blood; that to excite the nerves 
causes the muscles to contract and 
compress the venous flow of blood to 
the heart; and that the bones can be 
used as levers to relieve pressure on 
nerves, veins, and arteries.” 

The statute law of Missouri, Ver- 
mont, North and South Dakota, 
Michigan, Iowa, Illinois, and Ten- 
nessee declares Osteopathy to be “a 
system, method, or science of heal- 
ing.” 

The osteopathic profession is im- 
perishably associated with the name 
of Andrew Taylor Still. Dr. Still 
was formerly an allopathic physician 
and a surgeon in the Federal army. 
About forty years ago he realized 
that the usual remedies employed in 
dealing with disease were insufti- 
cient. He then conceived the idea 
that the human system is a machine, 
perfectly framed by its Maker, and 
if kept in condition of proper ad- 
justment, is capable of keeping pace 


with time for a lengthened period of 
existence. After being deprived of 
four children by spinal meningitis, 
despite the best skill and medication 
of drugs, he sought in nature solace 
for his bereaved heart, finding among 
the bones material for his construe- 
tive science. He found that manip- 
ulation could be made almost at will , 
in connection with the skeletal strue- 
ture, with the result that all organs 
could be stimulated to perform their 
normal functions. After working at 
the experimental table of nature for 
many years, he concluded that he 
had found a new science, and to this 
new science of healing he gave the 
name Osteopathy. : 

The basic principle of Osteopathy | 
is that if the body organism is in 
perfect order, every body tissue and 
structure performs its part without 
interruption, the body structure rep- * 
resenting the frame-work upon which 
the other tissues of the body are 
built and to which they are attached. 
Hence, Osteopathy makes use of the 
bone frame-work in establishing 
land-marks for physical examina- 
tion, and as a means of restoring 
misplaced parts of the body. Accord- 
ing to Dr. Still, the bones become 
the basis and medium of operative 
manipulation, so that Osteopathic 
manipulation represents the medium 
of therapeutic action. 

The essential principles of Osteop- 
athy have been set down as two- 
fold. (1) “Health is natural; disease 
and death between the time of birth 
and. old age are unnatural.” (2) “All 
bodily disorders are the result of me- 
chanical obstruction to free circula- 
tion of the vital fluids and forces.” 

Osteopathy has passed the experi- 
mental stage. It is now a demon- | 
strated system of healing, and it is 
in results that the practitioner of | 
Osteopathy finds his justification. 
Osteopathy gains results because it 
uses and aids nature. All nature is 
pregnant with force, and nature’s 
force is the most remedial, because 
it is natural. The powers of the 
body are all self-restorative to such 
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anextent that what is necessary from 
an Osteopathic standpoint is not 
massage or drug medication or any 
kind of artificial treatment, but 
amply the utilization of what lies 
hidden in the laboratory of life. In 
this way assimilation is possible 
without alienation, so that remedial 
measures can be adopted that are 
native to the organism, having a close 
affinity to life, with the subtle force 
of vitality, without any of the inimi- 
cal properties of foreign substances. 

Osteopathy is based upon an ac- 
curate knowledge of the anatomical 
structure and physiological functions 
of the body organism. Nature has 
placed within the body certain vital 
forces, vitalized fluids, and vitalizing 
processes and activities which in 
harmonious accord with one another 
maintain the normal equilibrium of 
the body mechanism ; any disturb- 
ance of these forces, fluids, or proces- 
ses and any interference with their 
activity, circulation, or distribution 
involves the absence of harmony, 
and interference with the body order. 
Osteopathic manipulations aim to re- 
store these to their normal condition, 
so that the body may regain its nor- 
mal functional equilibrium and form. 
In this way Osteopathy claims that 
life is re-vitalized and strengthened 
by vital forces, vitalizing fluids and 
-_provesses, disease being removed or 
overborne by getting rid of an ab- 
normal structural alignment that 
produces dis-harmony in the body 
and prevents normal functional ac- 
tivity. 

WHAT OSTEOPATHY INCLUDES. 


The name Osteopathy was applied 
by Dr. Still to the new science on 
account of the fact that the displace- 
ment of bones occupied the first place 
in the catalogue of causes or “ les- 
ions,” in the order of discovery by 
himself, producing diseased condi- 
tions. Like every other name given 
toa new science, it does not include 
all that the new science embraces, 
but indicates the germinal point from 
which the new science started. Os- 







teopathy represents a new science of 
pathology, and a new science of 
therapeutics. The practice of medi- 
cine is not covered by symptom- 
atology and the prescription of some 
medicinal drug or drugs. 

Osteopathically it means the discov- 
ery of the cause or causes of a disease, 
and the correction or removal of the 
cause or causes of the disease. Path- 
ological conditions may be summa- 
rized under three heads: first, mis- 
placement of bone, cartilage, liga- 
ment, muscle, etc.; second, disturb- 
ance of the fluids of the organism, 
including the blood and lymph; 
third, disorders or derangement of 
the nervous system. Corresponding 
with these in Osteopathic therapeu- 
tics we find first, scientific manipu- 
lations that aim to correct displace- 
ments in the bony or tissue struc- 
tures of the body ; second, scientific 
manipulations that are designed to 
rectify disturbances in the circula- 
tion of the body fluids and to restore 
their normal condition ; third, scien- 
tific manipulations that utilize the 
nervous system with its fibers and 
centers, with the view of correcting 
the nervous disorders and thereby 
restoring order and harmony to the 
system. 

Hence the science of Osteopathy 
regards the human body as a perfect 
mechanism, all the parts of which 
must be in harmonious relation to 
one another, and so united together 
as to form a perfect unit; otherwise 
the body is in a diseased condition. 
To apply the scientific principles of 
Osteopathy, it is necessary to have 
an exact knowledge of the structure, 
the functions and relations of the 
different parts of this mechanism 
and of the mechanism as a whole, 
from the standpoints of chemistry, 
mechanics, anatomy, physiology, and 
psychology, as well as the pathology 
and morbid anatomy of the diseased 
tissues of the body and its organs. 
Only in this way are we able to find 
out the laws that govern the normal 
conditions of the body, and the re- 
sources of nature available at the call 
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of Osteopathic treatment. Osteop- 
athy recognizes that within the body 
are found those natural remedies, 
those human principles applicable 
on the basis of mechanics, those bio- 
plasmic and metabolic processes 
which in normal equilibrium form 
the basis of health and furnish the 
means of correcting misplacements, 
derangements, and disordered con- 
ditions. 


*% % 
More Clinical Work Heeded. 


A youthful Bantam crossed the yard and 
got upon the gate. 

“Tve been to school to Chanticleer,” 
quoth he, ‘‘and if you'll wait, 

I'll show you what a crow is like!”” He 
flapped his wings in view 

Of ducks and geese, and cows and pigs, 
and shouted, ‘‘ Cock-a-doo! ’ 


“*T don’t remember how it ends,’’ he mut 
tered in dismay, 

And then alighting from his perch, he 
shyly turned away. 

His audience was not disposed to be— 
well, too severe, 

But one old turkey clucked, ‘‘My lad, go 
back to Chanticleer.”’ 


%% 


‘To claim finality for one system of 
thought would be equivalent to af- 
firming that progress shall end with 
that particular discussion,’ says a 
noted writer; and the same is cer- 
tainly true with regard to the dis- 
coveries in the science of healing. 

Nothing so retards growth as 
prejudice ; and our theories may be 
of benefit to us if we will bear in 
mind that out of its marvelous re- 
sourcefulness the world may produce 
greater.” 


—Exchang e. 


%% 


“Over-zealous advocates of new 
ideas are often a detriment to the 
cause they seek to serve, because 
they claim too much for it; and thus 
testimonials have come to be regard- 
ed as worthless.” 


The Therapy of Exercise, 


[The following article is quoted from 
the Dietetic and LHygiente Gazelle dy the — 
Medical Heview of April 22, 1899. The 
medical profession is rapidly waking up 
to the fact that Nature is the best pliys- — 
ician, and that a physical appeal to the 
body is far better than medication. Os- — 
teopathy is a more scientific treatment 
than the one outlined, and results are 
obtained in much less time.—Ep. | 


There is a rapidly growing belief 
in the efticacy of well-directed move- 
ments, or exercise, in the treatment 
or cure of disease. That growth, de- 
velopment, and health depend large- 
ly on exercise has, perhaps, always 
been known; but the therapy, or 
curative properties, of exercise in 
disease is of more recent origin, 
Proper exercise, says Dr. L. J. In- — 
gersollin the Crztgue, whether taken 
by the individual in labor, or, when 
sick, administered to him in the form — 
of mechanical or Swedish move- 
ments, enables the body in all its 
parts to perform its intended normal 
functions. 

Exercise by movement in the feeble 
and diseased produces the same bene- 
ficial effects as does well-directed la- | 
bor in the more vigorous. Indeed, 
the results of movement as a remed- 
ial means in the cure of disease, 
or for the continuance of health, 
are even more _ satisfactory; be- 
cause labor is performed without 
regard to health, while exercise by 
movement is so directed as to correct 
faulty habits and pathological con- 
ditions. 

The muscles of the laborer, and 
also those of the more feeble and 
those debilitated by disease, are alike 
enlarged and hardened by use. Use, 
exercise, movement, are Nature’s 
means of recuperation, as well as of 
growth. 

Under movement, the parts moved 
are filled with circulating blood. 
When the hands are benumbed by 
cold, the blood fails to circulate in 
force. The capillaries, cells, and 
veins become clogged and the ‘plood S 
motionless. Oxidation or combus- 
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tion has diminished or entirely 
ceased. There is neither the recep- 
tion of nutriment nor the casting off 
of waste. ‘The dead tissues are re- 
tained, and still further impede cir- 
culation. There is no surer or quicker 
way of flooding the cells and capil- 
laries with blood from the trunk, and 
producing full, natural oxidation or 
heat in the cold and benumbed fin- 
gers, than by vigorously swinging or 
oscillating the arms, and whipping 
the hands against the body. Here 
are perfect Swedish and mechani- 
cal movements, with positive results. 
And this illustration confirms the 
beneficial effects of wise movements 
in all diseased conditions, and goes 
far toward making my meaning clear, 

—that movement is a positive reme- 
dial force in disease, of inestimable 
yalue. But some may ask, Just how 
does movement accomplish these re- 
sults in removing the cause of the 
disease ? 

In the above illustration, under in- 
activity of the muscles and the para- 
lyzing effect of cold, the blood re- 
mains in the capillaries and veins, 
powerless to move on; blood stasis 
from deficient outflow was the re- 
sult, and the inactive muscle-cells 
filled with suboxides. Rapid move- 
ment of the arms and hands urged 
the blood onward through the veins, 
and left an open channel into which 
the capillaries and muscle-cells could 
unload their contents. The arteries 
brought a full supply of blood from 
above, charged with oxygen from the 
lungs. Oxidation or combustion of 
the suboxides in the cells now takes 
place, and the temperature is re- 
stored. In the same manner, the cells, 
veins, capillaries, and lymph chan- 
nels are cleared of their toxic mat- 
ters, and disease is prevented, or 
cured when established. 
| Movement, when properly admin- 

_ istered, becomes a mechanical force, 
an energy of great and varied adapt- 
ability in the treatment of disease, 
and is capable of specific direction. 
Its action upon the affected parts 
continues for some time after the 


movement itself ceases. Every part 
and function of the body is greatly 
affected by every form of movement, 
and several results follow. The con- 
tracting muscles shorten, and usually 
carry with them bones into which 
they are inserted. Other and adjacent 
muscles are also made to move. At 
the same time the opposing muscles 
relax and lengthen; the veins are 
narrowed and the blood made to flow 
more rapidly, especially when the 
muscles return to rest and the tem- 
porary stricture is removed. The 
capillaries, cells, and lymph tubes, 
through all the muscles and tissues 
moved, are for the time compressed 
by the shortening, thickening, and 
hardening of the muscle-fibers, and 
their contents pressed out and on 
through their channels of exit, much 
as we squeeze water out of asponge, 
or wring it from a cloth we wish to 
dry. The blood in the veins is hasten 
ed toward the lungs and heart, leav 
ing a clear channel for ‘the capilla- 
ries and muscle-cells to fill. They 
contract and expand more vigorous- 
ly, emptying their contents of tissue 
and toxic waste into the veins and 
lymph channels for elimination, and 
the whole circulatory volume is urged 
on in a more rapid manner.  In- 
creased heat through the rapid oxi- 
dation of suboxides in the blood and 
vital cells and nutriment from ar- 
terial blood are greatly increased 
and widely distributed according to 
the demands of each part. Thus are 
established and continued at least 
five most needful and wholesome re- 
sults. 

1. Congestion, inflammation, and 
blood stasis from any cause are pre- 
vented. Nor can they long continue 
when once they arise, because the 
movement is a direct, physiological 
force exerted upon the nerves and 
muscles which control circulation 
and equalize the blood currents. 
Movement both crowds and draws 
the blood onward, proportioning its 
force to the condition to be relieved, 


or the parts to be protected and en- ° 


gorgement to be overcome. 
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2. The muscles and vital cells 
act with more vigor in gathering up 
and eliminating the waste toxic mat- 
ters, the oxides, as uric and carbonic 
acids, water, urea, and those abso- 
lutely dead tissues and death-pro- 
ducing poisons, the ptomaines and 
leucomaines, which cause many 
violent diseases — rheumatism, ne- 
phritis, inflammations, convulsions, 
or the more deadly infectious dis- 
eases of diphtheria and smallpox,— 
and which produce those chronic 
conditions known as epilepsy, lithe- 
mia, asthma, and those neuroses, 
chorea, neurasthenia, and _ thesia. 
Let it be remembered, movement 
removes this whole brood of causes 
of disease by speedily eliminating 
their poisons from the body. 

3. More abundant nutrition is 
brought into the vital cells for repair 
and recuperation. No sooner does 
a muscle execute a full movement of 
vigorous contraction and relaxation 
than a larger volume of arterial blood 
charged with oxygen and nutriment 
courses through all the parts acting; 
and every cell and muscle fiber is 
filled and bathed with nutriment and 
oxygen. 

4. Increased circulation produces 
an increase of heat through the more 
rapid combustion of suboxides. Heat 
is also diffused or distributed by mo- 
tion. Under movement, the general 
temperature of the body is raised in 
proportion to the vigor and length of 
time the muscles are engaged. 

5. The special lymph channels, 
through which refuse and toxic mat- 
ters are passed on to the lungs, liver, 
kidneys, skin, thyroid and thymus 
glands, for final elimination, are very 
abundant about the joints. In move- 


ment, the joints become the center . 


of motion or foci of strain. The 
contents of these channels are, there- 
fore, more rapidly hastened on by 
the pressure and relaxation alternate- 
ly laid upon them in movement. 
It is apparent that movement wisely 
directed increases the functional ac- 
tivity of all the processes of life and 
health ; that by it a normal balance, 
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a healthy equipoise and rhythm be- | 
tween different parts are secured and 
maintained ; that the vital cells, the 
centers of life, as of diseased fune- 
tions, are made active and vigorous 
by proper movement. The thera- 
peutic and physiological importance 
of movement is vastly increased 
when we consider that it is a speci- 
fic force, a vital energy, which can be 
regulated, increased, or diminished, 
or changed in character as so di- 
rected as to meet the demands of 
any diseased part, muscle or group 
of muscles, organ or set of organs. 
Movement 1s, therefore, in exact ac- 
cord with Nature in all her opera- 
tions to maintain vital energy, 
through nutrition from the great 
central organs of digestion ; and to 
protect the body against those dis- 
eases which arise from the retention 
of waste and toxic matters which 
tend to accumulate in the cells. Itis 
thus seen to be a safe, efficient 
remedy of varied but universal ap- 
plication. 


% % 


It is said that eighty-five per cent. 
of the people who are lame are af- 
fected on the left side. 


% % 


‘Put a man, in perfect health, into 
a hospital and keep him there, with 
nothing to do but watch the rise and 
fall of the feeble tide of health in the 
poor prisoners of disease, and in less 
than a month the nurses will havea 
new patient on their hands.” 


% % 


New Cure For INSOMNIA. 


“The way to sleep,” says the sci- 
entist, “is to think of nothing.” But 
this is a mistake. The way to sleep 
is to think it is time to get up.— 
Tit Bits. 


%% 
In a field of melons, tie not thy 
shoe; under a plum tree, adjust not — 
thy cap.— Chinese. qi 
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The Urine in Diagnosis. 


Freperick H. WILtIAMs, 
PH. G., M. D,, Ds 0: 


In order that the physician may at 
various times have an idea of the 
‘nutrition and state of the body, the 
greatest possible care should be ex- 
ercised in the investigation of the 
waste material of the body, particu- 
larly that eliminated by the kidneys, 
the urine. 

The urine is an index of the varia- 
tions in tissue life, and in general in- 
dicates the condition of the entire 
body and especially that of the secre- 
tory and excretory apparatus. On 
account of the substances found in 
urine, it is of interest alike to the 
chemist, the physiologist, and the 
medico-legal expert. 

Urinalysis has been known and 
practiced since the time of Hippoc- 
rates, who tried to diagnose disease 
‘inthat way; later Grecian writers, 
and in 980 Arabian writers, systema- 
tized and added to the teachings 
of Hippocrates. As the people of 
those times had the most erroneous 
ideas of chemistry, it was only pos- 
sible for them to take into considera- 
tion the physical properties of urine. 
Hence the progress during this 
period was very slow. In the eight- 

-eenth century, however, important 
chemical discoveries followed quick- 
ly upon one another. Willis discov- 
ered sugar in the urine. Brandt dis- 
covered phosphorus. COontugino 
found albumen. In 1798, Cruik- 
shank declared the relation of this 
condition to dropsy ; and in 1827, 
Bright proved the connection be- 
tween kidney disease and albumi- 
nuria, in that class of diseases bear- 
' ing his name, and which various in- 
| yestigators have since attempted to 
classify under that name, though in 
the present state of our knowledge 
it has been dee med wisest to put 
aside the name “ Bright’s Disease ” 
and adopt a classification which shall 
be anatomically correct. 
This subject of which so little ac- 
curate knowledge was arrived at in 
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early times has within the last fifty 
years become the most popular field 
of investigation in organic chemistry, 
and has laid the foundation of our 
present knowledge of kidney and 
kindred urinary diseases. 

The importance of urinalysis is 
well-known to the practitioner; and 
to those not already familiar with it, 
it only need be said that urinalysis 
is the principal diagnostic measure 
in Bright’s disease, renal calculus, 
diabetes, cystitis, pyelitis, and many 
less well-known complications. 

Inasmuch as before the chemical 
discoveries of the eighteenth century, 
the physical characteristics of the 
urine were its only diagnostic fea- 
tures, it is plain that a great deal es- 
caped the early investigators which 
to-day is revealed by exact chemical 
analysis and by the microscope. 
The physical characteristics former- 
ly considered so important give place 
to chemical and microscopic analy- 
sis. The latter examination if con- 
ducted by an expert is of great 
diagnostic value; as by the charac- 
ter of the urinary sediment the 
region, tissue affected, and patho- 
logical conditions are indicated. 

The science of bacteriology has 
come to assist in the diagnosis of 
germ diseases having their foci in 
organs of excretion. 

Our present knowledge of physi- 
ology and histology goes far to lo- 
calize the seat of a pathological 
process by the character of the epi- 
thelium, constituents of blood, crys- 
tals, and casts, found in the urine. 

While it is quite impossible to de- 
termine with absolute certainty by 
an examination of the urine all the 
different diseases of the kidney and 
bladder, each week adds much in- 
teresting information on this subject, 
and it is not beyond reason to pro- 
phesy that urinalysis will soon con- 
firm the diagnosis of nearly every 
disease. 


«« Exercise pardons many physical, 
mental, and moral sins.” 
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An Address on Osteopathy. 





DELIVERED IN Franky, Ky., 
BY 


Dr. W. R. Bow ine. 


_ Every practitioner of the healing 
art, whether medical or Osteopathic, 
is ruled by one of two motives, either 
a love of humanity or a love of 
money. Sorae physicians, noble, 
broad-minded men, are actuated by 
the former motive. For these I have 
naught but praise unstinted. Others 
are moved by the baser motive, 
greed for gold. These are the ones 
who prate so persistently of “ pro- 
tecting” the public. I[sn’t this ab- 
surdly amusing, or rather, amusingly 
absurd? Why this deep and un- 
solicited interest ? Perhaps one of 
Bob Taylor’s stories will illustrate : 

“Two negroes, an old man and a 


boy, were fishing upon the bank of a 


river. The boy, losing his footing, fell 
into the water, struggled, sank, rose 
and struggled again, the old man 
watching him calmly the while. 
Then, as if suddenly thinking of 
something, he rose, threw off his coat, 
and swam to the rescue. A gentle- 
man, rushing up to the scene of the 
accident, warmly congratulated the 
old negro for his nobility. “Lord, 
boss, dat wa’n’t no nobility: I jes 
happen to think dat wufless nigger 
had al) de bait in his pocket.” 

The people have all the bait in 
their pockets. 

Upon last Tuesday most of us had 
the pleasure of listening to the read- 
ing of a splendidly-written paper on 
“Massage,” by Dr. Curran Pope, be- 
fore the Southern Kentucky Medi- 
cal Association, in which the writer, 
by innuendo, attempted to make 
massage and Osteopathy synonymous 
terms. In his peroration he spoke 
of the people as ignorant and gulli- 
ble, and said that the doctors should 
make it their especial duty to teach 
them. Many centuries ago the kings 
said of the people, who were becom- 
ing restive under the added burdens 
of tyranny and oppression, that they 
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were fools and should be taught the 
divine right of kings to rule; but the © 
people dashed down the scepter and 
unfurled the blood-baptized banner 
of freedom. 

Perhaps the most remarkable ar- 
gument used by the speaker referred 
to was that Osteopathy could only | 
be a fake and a fraud because it was 
originated by a single man, while 
medicine was great with the accumu- 
lated greatness of ages; had profited 
by the successes and failures of the 
past. 

Let us examine this argumenta 
little. Unroll with me the scroll of | 
history for a few centuries. Look 
at this picture: A dimly-lighted un- 
derground chamber. Around the 
walls curious machines. In the cen- 
ter a man heavily chained and guard- 
ed. Before him the dark-robed judg- 
es, hard of face and merciless. Listen! 
the judge speaks: “Galileo, darest 
thou, a single man, say the earth isa 
sphere, advance new laws of astron- 
omy, contrary to the accumulated 
knowledge of our ecclesiastical 
brotherhood, which stands like some 
mighty stalagmite, its base yellow 
with time and covered with the moss 
of ages, its summit scintillating with 
crystals of new thought ?” Galileo 
answers, “I dare.” ‘“Knough! Ex- 
ecutioner, do thy duty !” The grind- 
ing of a machine is heard, a shriek of 
agony, Galileo recants. But his laws 
live. 

Let us unroll the scroll a little 
further. Another scene, another 
chamber; in the center a prisoner, 
white-robed, and on his face a sweet 
gentle calm. Around him seventy- 
one grave judges, the Jewish Sanhe- 
drim. The high priest speaks: 
“Christ, darest thou, a single man, 
deny the ancient law, ‘An eye foran 
eye and a tooth for a tooth,’ blas- 
pheme against the holy priesthood, 
which stands like Sinai, its base 
lapped by the sands of time, its sum- 
mit obscured from mortal gaze by — 
kindly clouds, lest harm ensue, for 
that summit is radiant with the pres- 
ence of God himself?” Christ 
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answers, “Love thine enemies, bless 
them that despitefully use you.” 
“Enough, blasphemer ! crucify him!” 
and upon Golgotha’s frowning brow 
we see three crosses, upon the cen- 
tral one the same white-robed pris- 
oner; and as darkness obscures the 
sun, the patient face, white with 
agony, is raised heavenward, and 
there goes rolling down the centu- 
ries the grandest sentiment ever 
uttered: “ Father, forgive them, 
they know not what they do!” 

Within our own generation, in a 
small Western town, an old physi- 
cian sat by the bedside of his dying 
child, bound, helpless, impotent, his 
little one dead. He pondered much, 
thought much ; delved laboriously in 
the limitless mines of nature. From 
these seekings for the why of disease, 
he formulated a new science. Friends 
scoffed, enemies derided. But laugh- 
ter is not logic, ridicule is not reason, 
animosity is not argument ;— Osteo- 
pathy lives. , 

Of the present, what ? Galileo did 
not invent his laws, he discovered 
them. They had existed since the 
spinning spheres fell hot from the 
hands of God. We know not their 
why, but we can feel the results,— 
the genial warmth of the sun, the 
passing seasons, the germination of 
spring, the fecundity of summer, the 
opulence of autumn, and the anti- 
sepis of Old Dr. Winter, who, vy the 
way, is an Osteopath, for he touches 
with his finger the nerve that leads 
to the heart of nature, and inhibits 
its quick, hot beat. 

Christ did not create love, he ex- 
emplified it, made it incarnate, lived 
it, made the intangible tangible; it 
had existed since God had. What 
' love? Love is God. And of God 
we can only say, God is God. But 
to-day we feel love’s mighty influ- 
ence. The wild wind that rushes 
_ down from the North shouts, “Peace 
on earth, good will towards men !” 
At the East the philosopher’s song 
ispeace, peace! The flower-scented 
breezes sifting through the pine trees 
of our Southland whisper of love. 
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In the West there is a lambent fire,. 
the after-glow of the departing sun ;. 
and as it drives back with its fiery 
darts the iridescent clouds, through 
the rift we read over the portals of 
eternity, “Father, forgive them, they 
know not what they do.” 

Of the future, what? From yon- 
der meadows of the sky a star drops. 
down, down, down! from zenith to. 
nadir,— whence? whither? O Na- 
ture, thou inexorable sphinx, whith- 
er? Only silence answers. 

Behold a babe sleeping upon the 
straw in a manger. O ceaselessly 
flowing river of love, where is thy 
resting place, thy ocean? Listen! 
From beyond the night’s vaulted 
void, a still, small voice answers 
“Kternity.” 

Osteopathy, when is thy end? Its. 
enemies answers “T'o-morrow,” hope 
whispers “Not yet,” and suffering 
humanity cries with one voice, 
“Never, ‘never !” — Franklin (Ky.) 
Favorite. 


% % 
A Riddle. 


There’s that more precious than the dia- 
mond’s flame, 
And beautiful as is the ruby’s glow, 
Or bloom of pearls; which gold indeed 
may maim, 
And yet not easily again bestow; 
Which giveth beauty grace, like scent to- 
flowers; 
Withont which beauty is a rootless 
bloom; 
Which raiseth bright dressed thoughts, 
like vernal showers 
On beaded grass; and gildeth sorrow’s 
gloom. 
It makes a beggar happy as a king; 
A king who wants it is a fettered slave! 
’Tis manhood’s very scepter; it may 
bring 
Hope to the hero, courage to the 
brave !— 
*““Come tell us, pray, what is this price- 
less wealth ?”’ 
What we are spendthrifts with, my 
friends—our gee eae! 
—G. G. Somerville, in Chaméers s Fournal, 
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We are greatly pleased with the 
May number of the Southern Jour- 
nal of Osteopathy. The Southern 
School is to be congratulated on is- 
suing such an able paper, and it 
deserves the success it is having. 


%% 


Dr. Irmine Z. Gunsaul, for more 
than a year a member of the oper- 
ating staff at the Boston Institute of 
Osteopathy, intends to open an office 
at Cripple Creek or Pueblo, Color- 
ado, for the summer. In the fall, 
Dr. Gunsaul expects to locate per- 
manently at Newark, N. J. 

Dr. Gunsaul is one of the finest 
operators in the field, and her work 
with us was of an exceptionally high 
order. People of Colorado desiring 
an experienced and successful oper- 
ator will be more than pleased with 
Dr. Gunsaul. 


% % 


We enjoyed a short visit from 
Chas. C. Teall, D. O., of Washington, 
D. C., on his way to Pearl Point, 
Lake George, N. Y., where he will 
open an office during the summer 
months. Pearl Point is a beautiful 
place to spend a vacation, and with 
an Osteopath accessible, especially 
one of Dr. Teall’s ability, it is more 
desirable than ever. Dr. Teall is a 
wide-awake, intelligent, enthusiastic 
Osteopath, and we take pleasure in 
recommending him to the public. 
We wish him success. : 


athy, is established at 42 Andi- 
torium Building, Chicago. 


mending him to our Chicago friends, 


D. O., a graduate of the Boston In- 
stitute of Osteopathy, has accepted 
the professorship of Anatomy at this — 


ton Avenue. 
fortunate in securing the services of 






GRADUATES OF THE B. I. O. 


The first of our classes was gradu- 
ated June 10, 1899. Following is 
the list : ; 

Arthur D. Baker, 

Roswell F. Connor, 

Howard T. Crawford, 

Mrs. Alice M. B. Sisson, 

William R. Spaulding, 

Frederick H. Williams. 


% % 


We are pleased to hear from Dr, 
Arthur D. Baker of our graduating 
class, who has locatedin Binghamton, 
N. Y., (222 Front street) that.he has 
already a good number of patients. 


% % 


R. F. Connor, D. O., a graduate 
of the Boston Institute of Osteop- 


Dr. Con- 
nor is an unusually good operator, 
and we take pleasure in recom- 


*% % 
Howard Tribou Crawford, A. B., 


Institute, and has opened an office | 
for private practice at 224 Hunting- 
We think we are very — 


Dr. Crawford. 
% % 


CALIFORNIA. 


Mary E. Peatfield, D. O., of Pasa- 


dena, California, is taking a vacation 


in the neighborhood of Boston, and 


from time to time brightens up the 


B. I. O. with her cheery presence. 


She reports Osteopathy as on an ex- | 
cellent footing on the Pacific Coast. — 


We have received notice from San 
Francisco College of Osteopathy and 
Infirmary that Dr. A. T. Noe is no 


longer connected with that college, 












Worcester, Mass. 


William R. Spaulding, D. O., 
graduate of the Boston Institute of 
Osteopathy, is in Worcester, Mon- 
day, Wednesday, and Friday, at 738 
Main street. Office hours 9:30 to 12; 
1 to 3.30. 


Watruam, Mass. 

Dr. Spaulding is at his home office 
in Waltham, 118 Robbins street, on 
Tuesday, Thursday, and Saturday. 
from 9 to 12 and 1 to 4. 

The Doctor goes highly recom- 
mended and with the good wishes of 
the B. I. O. 


% % 


MIcHIGAN. 


Frederick H. Williams, Ph. G., 
M.D., D. O., graduate of the Boston 
Institute of Osteopathy, expects to 
open an office at Battle Creek, Mich. 
Dr. Williams was one of our bright- 
est students, and we can recommend 
him as a first-class operator; and we 
know that those placing themselves 
wider his care will be pleased with 
him and with the results obtained. 


Dr. 8S. R. Landes, of Grand Rapids, 
assisted by Henry Stanhope Bunt- 
ing of the American School of Os- 
teopathy, Kirksville, Mo., will open 
offices for the summer season at 209 
Division street, Petoskey, Mich., 
and at the John Jacob Astor House, 
Mackinac Island. 


% % 
Arrtantic Crry, \N. J. 


Doctors T. E. Turner and Nettie 
C. Turner of the Philadelphia Infir- 
mary of Osteopathy, 1715 N. Broad 
‘St, have opened an office at Cornell 
Inn, Virginia Avenue, near the beach, 
Atlantic City, New Jersey. 

The Doctors Turner are graduates 
f the American School of Osteop- 
hy, Kirksville, Mo. 
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Minneapo.ris, MInn. 


Dr. Edwin C. Pickler, lately of 
the Northern Institute of Osteop- 
athy at Minneapolis, and Dr. A. G. 
Willits have opened offices together 
at 201-5 Globe Building, in that city. 


%% 
Pear. Pornt, N. Y. 


Dr. Chas. C. Teall, of Washing- 
ton, D. C., will be located at Pearl 
Point, Lake George, N. Y., for the 
summer. Dr. Teall is a graduate of 
the American School of Osteopathy, 
and is a successful practitioner. 





Osteopatby in Pennsylvania. 


Harrisburg, Pa., May 24.— The 
State Medical Council, composed of 
the Lieutenant Governor, Attorney 
General, Secretary of Internal Af- 
fairs, Superintendent of Public In- 
struction, and the Presidents of the 
State Boards of Health and Vital 
Statistics and Medical Examiners, 
to-day adopted resolutions condemn- 
ing as illegal the practice of Osteo- 
pathy. The resolutions read as fol- 
lows: 


‘““Tt is the sense of the Council from 
the evidence furnished by the announce- 
ments of Osteopaths that they are en- 
gaged in the practice of medicine ille- 
gally, and consequently amenable to the 
laws of the Commonwealth.” — Boston 


Fleraid, 
% % 


“ We all fail in doing justice and 
all succeed in getting it, contrary to 
general impression.” 


% % 


« The origin of all tyranny is man’s 
individual lapse from self-control.” 


% % 


Control yourself ; then, no matter 
who assumes to be your governor, 
emperor, king, or president, you are 
sure of good government. 


H. A. KenpDAtt. 
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Germs. 


We suppose the microscopist who 
discovered disease germs is to be 
counted among the benefactors of 
the human race, but it is certain that 
he is the prime cause of a measure- 
less amount of discomfort, anxiety, 
and dread, and of no little material 
cost and loss ; for wherever one goes 
and whatever one does or does not 
do, there is one of the numberless 
propagators of his theory to shout, 
“Beware of the germ,” to declare 
inthe most solemn manner that germs 
are marching four million abreast 
through the minutest particles of 
your food and drink to attack your 
vitals; that they lie in wait for you 
by the billion in every thread of 
your clothing, every atom of your 
furniture, every spear of your hair; 
that the atmosphere is composed 
mainly of them ; that from them the 
leaves get their life and the flowers 
their beauty ; that they multiply with 
arapidity beyond the comprehension 
of the human intellect, are born with 
an unsatiable appetite for human 
flesh and blood, and never die until 
they are buried with their victims; 
that while each has his proprietary 
disease they work together, and that 
when they once strike you, you have 
cholera, smallpox, typhoid, pleurisy, 
colic, consumption, congestion, heart 
disease, liver complaint, grip, gravel, 
and appendicitis, all at once, and all 
fatal; that existence is or should be 

a continuous round of effort to es- 
cape their fangs, and that death is 
to be welcomed as the only sure 
remedy against them. And so zeal- 
ously and persistently and success- 
fully is this theory preached that 
what few of us live awhile are so 
scared of germs that there is little 
comfort in living; for we pass our 
| nights in expecting to be destroyed 

| and our days in warring against the 
intangible and invisible foe. 

But it opens a wide field to re- 
formers, and they occupy it with 
great spirit. Our exchanges are 
crowded with accounts of their ef- 


forts. In Philadelphia just now they 
are expending millions to strain the 
germs out of the water; in Man- 
chester we are contemplating a cre- 
matory that no garbage germ may 
escape : in New York they are pass- 
ing a law providing for the destruc- 
tion of all school books when they 
have been used six months, to scorch 
the germs that have taken possession 
of them; and this will logically be 
followed by another, condemning to 
the crematory all clothing that has 
been worn by school children three 
weeks, for the germ is a spry chap, 
who can settle for life in a minute. 
Then we have a movement to abolish 
paper money to get rid of the germs 
that swarm in it; and another to 
compel railroads to upholster car 
seats every year; and a third to fur- 
nish individual communion cups, and 
numberless others of similar pur- 
pose. At the rate we are progress- 
ing we shall soon reach a condition 
in which we shall go about with 
clothes-pins on our noses and court 
plaster over our mouths, wearing no 
clothes, eating nothing that has not 
been burned to a crisp, drinking noth- 
ing that has not been boiled, using 
nothing that has been upholstered or 
trimmed, doing nothing that is not a 
part of a plan to beat the germs. And 
even then we suppose we shall die 
and be gathered to our fathers, 
whose long lives and excellent health 
before anybody thought of fighting 
microbes cannot be accounted for. 
In all seriousness, this microbe 
fad, as it seems to us, while it may 
be founded on fact, has assumed pro- 
portions out of all proportion to the 
danger against which it is arrayed. 
—WManchester (N. H.) Daily Mirror. 


% % 


“Osteopathic treatment does not 
result so much in the destruction of 
disease germs within the body di- 
rectly, as it does in the destruction 
of their culture ground, thus depriv- 
ing them of food. This is done by 
rebuilding diseased tissues through 
a healthful circulation of blood.” 
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The Ascendancy of Common 
Sense, 
Ratpu N. Witttams, D. O. 
(ROCHESTER, N. Y-) 

HE rapidity with which the ex- 

planation of Osteopathic thought 
finds a foothold in the minds of 
strangers to the science would seem 
phenomenal did we not realize that 
it is the logical conclusion to which 
any thinking man must come after a 
consideration of the facts involved 
in the therapeutics of Osteopathy. 

The mind which can grasp the 
simplest of nature’s laws is compe- 
tent to understand the principles 
which underlie the practice of Os- 
teopathy; and inasmuch as it is to 
the educated classes that Osteopathy 
principally appeals, how much more 
completely can its philosophy be 
comprehended ! 

We are too prone to associate the 
word “philosophy” with mysterious- 
ly abstract thought discernible and 
demonstratable only by the sages. 
On the contrary, the child who re- 
mains away from the fire after hav- 
ing once suffered from too close con- 
tact with it is in his simple way a 
philosopher. Philosophy is truth; 
and the simpler the truth, the deeper 
and more profound is the philosophy. 
This is true of Osteopathy ; so simple 
is its philosophy that we are smitten 
with a sudden sense of shame that 
we had not already discovered it. 
Its application is equally simple, and 
the uninitiated are loth to believe 
that so simple and plain a procedure 
will accomplish a result, the phil- 
osophy of which has been explained. 

Is it reasonable to believe that 
nature, which is so simple in its op- 
erations, should require elaborate 
processes to restore it to normal? 
No more than it would be logical to 
indulge in elaborate performances in 
arranging the joints and bearings in 
any piece of machinery. 

Its attractiveness lies in its very 
simplicity. What are more apt and 
convincing than the arguments taken 
from every-day life and made to 
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apply to the defects of the human 
body? Ilow often we find that, on 
reflection, the sufferer from chronic 
difficulties can date his troubles from 
an accident, strain, or undue exertion 
of some sort, and yet, until his at- 
tention is called to it, had never 
thought of associating the two ! 

The crowning virtue of Osteop- 
athy is the tact that it accomplishes 
a cure, that which other means had _ 
failed to do. ‘The people of to-day 
are practival in the extreme. The 
fine-spun theory that lacks the dem- 
onstration lies in obscurity for 
want of sufficient merit to make it- 
self felt in the world. The practical, 
logical theories of Osteopathy have, 
on the contrary, seized upon and 
convinced the public mind of its 
reasonableness, and a fair trial has 
in every instance proven the correct- 
ness of the theory. 

For these reasons, it has grown 
until at the present day it would be 
difficult to find many of the larger 
towns of the country where at least 
a few well-read people were not ac 
quainted with Osteopathy and its ree- 
ord of achievements. 


% % 


Lack or CooérpDINATION. 


Paul Plodder :— “1 wonder if I 
have time to catch the train?” . 
Policeman Rounds : — “Ye have 
toime enough, but ye haven’t the 
speed, Oi’m thinking.” —-Boston Tran- 
Scripl. 


y * % 


After a long and patient struggle, 
the women physicians in Russia have — 
secured a decree placing them upon 
an equality, both socially and politi- — 
cally, with the men physicians im the 
empire. All official positions will 
be open to them equally with men, © 
and they will be entitled to pensions 
after the required length of service. 
—Boston Budget. - 

* % | 

“Take the spoon in ‘the right 

hand.’ —Swedish Proverb. oe 
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Osteopathy in Rbeumatism. 
H. F. RAY, (MARION, KY., ) 
in Southern FYournal of Osteopathy. 


At the request of some friends and 
the permission of the editor, I gladly 
offer a word for Osteopathy, as I am 
always ready to do, and hope by so 
doing to reach some other ‘poor fel- 
low” as I was reached and, as I firmly 
believe, saved, at least from a life of 
suffering and possibly a premature 
grave. So here please permit me to 

| thank others for a kind thought and 
j aword of testimony at the right 
time and in the right place. 

In June, 1896, I began: to suffer 
with what was called sciatica. I 
thought, as many others do, that I 
should soon wear it out. But at last 
the wearing process was going the 
other way. I soon had to use a cane. 
I used all the liniments known, from 
that of spavin cure up. I placed 
myself under one of the best physi- 

} cians in Kentucky. He prescribed 
more liniments, intermixed with blis- 
ters and constitutional remedies, in- 
cluding many that he had used with 
success in other similar cases. One 

of his local remedies I well remem- 
ber was deep injections of morphine, 
ete.; but thanks to him, when it 
failed to relieve he promptly quit it. 

With all these medicines, includ- 
ing the blisters, liniments, drugs, 
and deep injections, and with such 
severe pain that I could not sleep, I 
kept going till January 25, 1897, 
when my limbs failed entirely to bear 
meup. The pain then seemed al- 
most unbearable, for after the above 
date I could neither stand, walk, sit, 
nor lie down, especially on a bed. I 

| continued my drops, liniments, and 

blisters. Sleeping and eating were 
almost foreign subjects to me, ten 
minutes being a long nap, and the 
naps hours apart. 

About March 1, 1897, I received a 
few words penned and a few testi- 
monials on a small sheet from the 
Osteopaths who were then at Frank- 
lin, Ky. About all there was in the 
etter was that “a friend of mine had 










asked them to write to me.” I looked 
at it a few moments and handed it to 
my wife, saying, “There is another 
man with a king cure-all that wants 
some money.” But as an unfortunate 
is also sometimes fortunate, my wife 
happened to know some of the par- 
ties whose testimony accompanied 
that letter. Neither of us, though, 
knew the Osteopaths, nor could we 
find “Osteopathy” in the dictionary 
or the Encyclopedia. Then I knew 
that this man and his “D. O.” were 
both humbugs ; but that wife would 
re-read one of those testimonials and 
would invariably say, “I do not know 
the doctor nor D. O., bui I do know 
this man” or “this woman,” as the 
case might be. 

Now to make a long story short, 
wife and testimonies won, and in 
March, 1897, I arrived at Franklin, 
and was examined and registered as a 
patient at once,where with the skilled 
hands of the Osteopaths, with a pleas- 
ant but afflicted room-mate, and with 
other kind and never-te-be-forgotten 
new friends, I was made to walk, 
sleep, and eat, all in the short space 
of six weeks; and I am now proud 
to say that I have been able to walk, 
sleep, and eat ever since. 


% % 


‘So thine own soul commend thee in thy 
ways, 
Faint not, nor swerve from thine ac- 
cepted aim, 
Most diffident when men most loudly 
praise, 
And unabashed beneath their harshest 
blame.” 


% % 

The human system can endure 
heat of 212°, the boiling point of 
water, because the skin is a bad con- 
ductor, and because the perspiration 
cools the body. Men have withstood 
without injury a heat of 300° for 
several minutes. 


% % 


“The ghost that haunts us longest 
is neglect.” 
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Terms for Treatment. 
We have adopted the plan now 


‘in use by nearly all Osteopaths, and 


for the present will make the follow- 


ing charges :— 


Consultation Free. 

No trial treatments given. 
Examination, $5.00. 

(This amount will be deducted 


from regular charges when treat- 


ment is taken.) 
Two weeks’ treatment, (2 or 3 


‘times per week,) $15.00. 


One month’s treatment, (2 or 3 


‘times per week,) $25.00. 


Payable, in every case, when 
treatment begins. 

A limited number of patients as 
clinics are taken at $10.00 per month. 
Treatment is given by students who 
will graduate this year. Examina- 
tion is made by Dr. Underwood, Dr. 
Ellis, or Dr. Achorn, who have super- 
vision of such cases. 

Treatments given outside of the 


-office only by special arrangement 


with the Secretary. 
Secretary can arrange for board 


and rooms for persons who are 


strangers in the city. 


Boston INSTITUTE OF OSTEOPATHY, 
178 Huntington Ave., 

Mrs. ApA A. AcHOoRN, D. O., Secretary. 
Telephone, ‘‘Back Bay 420’’; also 
‘*Back Bay 504.”’ 

-Office Hours, 8 to 12 and 2 to 4. 


% % 
Wotice to Patients. 


1. Treatments must be paid for 
in advance, and a treatment card re- 


-ceived. 
2. No specified number of treat- 


ments shall constitute a month, but 
a ‘month’s treatment’ shall be un- 
derstood to mean two or three (as 
the case may need) treatments per 
week, for a calendar month. For 
example, a month beginning June 
30th would expire July 29th. 

8. When patients cannot come 
to the Institute for treatment, an 
extra charge of $2.50 a visit is 
added. 

4. When patients wish to omit a 
treatment, the Institute must be 
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notified to that effect, at least one 
day in advance; otherwise the treat- 
ment will be considered as given, © 
since the time for each treatment is — 
held in reserve. . 
5. No more than three treat-— 
ments a week will be given; as ex- 
perience has proven that in chronic 
cases two or three treatments per 
week give the best results. In acute 
cases, no rule is applicable, and- 
treatments are given as often as 
necessary, $2.50 being charged for 
each treatment. 
6. Treatment cards are invalid 
after six weeks from date of issuance, 
irrespective of the number of treat- 
ments received. 


C. E. Acnorn, D. O., President. 
*— % 


If you are interested in Osteop- 
athy, write us. 

If you are afflicted and want relief, © 
write us regarding your case. 

If you desire to enter professional _ 
life, consider Osteopathy and write 
us. 
We will gladly afford you all the 


information in our power. 


*% % . 
Osteopathy as a Protession, 


There are many bright men and 
women who would like to engage in 
a profession that is not overcrowded 
and that offers some opportunity for — 
an immediate income. The atten- 
tion of all such who find themselves 
adapted to the life of a physician 
should be called to Osteopathy, as 
a science which is based upon an — 
accurate knowledge of Anatomy, and 
as also an art. Its very large per-— 
centage of cures is gained by scien- — 
tific methods which are not practiced 
by any other school of healing. Our 
graduates, at the end of twenty 
months of instruction, are well qual-— 
ified to handle any disease treated by — 
ovr method. “oll 

Our Fifth Class convenes Sep- 
tember 4th, 1899. ; 

Write us for catalogue. 





